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EDUCATIONAL EVOLUTION! 

THE position into which Doctor Finley 
has been this day inducted is unique, so 
far as I know, in the United States. He 
is at once President of the University of 
the State of New York, an examining and 
certifying university, and State Commis- 
sioner of Education. These two titles, now 
for the first time combined, indicate that 
the incumbent may exercise a large influ- 
ence and some measure of control over the 
entire range of publie education, from the 
kindergarten through the university. 

Most influential educational positions in 
this country can affect directly only one 
of the two great divisions of education, the 
elementary and secondary schools on the 
one hand, and the colleges and universities 
on the other. Doctor Finley’s studies and 
labors may cover the whole field. I con- 
gratulate Doctor Finley, first, on the wide 
scope of his work; second, on the moment 
at which he enters on so vast a labor, a 
time of extraordinary development and 
progress, and of lively social awakening to 
new objects and ends of public education. 

Greater enlargements of educational 
effort have been proposed within the last 
ten years than in any previous period; 
and in some respects a real revolution in 
both the subjects and the methods of ele- 
mentary and secondary education is well 
started. The most interesting times in edu- 
cation and ‘politics are the times of rapid 
evolution. 


1 Address by Charles William Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, on the occasion 
of the inauguration of John H. Finley, as Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of New York. 
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] speak first of the enlargements of edu 
eation. The conception of publie education 
as limited to childhood and youth has al 
ready been greatly modified. On every 
hand we see an increasing utilization of 
schoolhouses and school equipment for the 
benefit of adults who are already earning 
a livelihood. In many eities the school 
houses are utilized as social centers of in 
struction and _ rational entertainment 
Evening schools for young men and women 
already earning wages receive much mor 
attention from municipalities than they 
did even five years ago; and afternoon and 
evening technical schools, Young Men’s 
Christian Association classes, and corre 
spondence schools for the benefit of young 
men and women who are already engaged 
in a trade, or other skilled occupation, are 
numerous and thriving. The universities, 
through their extension departments, share 
amply in this development of education 
for the adult. The United States Agricul 
tural Department, the agricultural depart- 
ments of many state universities, and the 
General Education Board endowed by Mr 
John D. Rockefeller, have demonstrated 
within the last ten years the enormous 
value to the country of instruction in agri 
culture and economics, given by well 
equipped itinerant instructors directly to 
farmers and the grown-up sons and daugh 
ters of farmers, and followed by local com 
petitions and demonstrations. The sum 
mer schools, which have multiplied so 
rapidly during the last ten years, have 
proved highly serviceable to thousands of 
adults who have already entered on teach 


ing or other intellectual calling. State and 
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city libraries lend books all over their re- 
spective territories, soon with the effective 
aid of e¢the parcels post. Many of the re- 
form movements, in which far-seeing and 
publie-spirited men and women have re- 
cently engaged, require a large amount of 
public teaching before they can be effec- 
tively organized and earried into practise ; 
and most of these reforms endeavor to use 
directly and indirectly the services of the 
schools, colleges and universities, and to 
utilize their equipment. On this compara- 
tively new educational work the suecess of 
many social reforms absolutely depends; 
such, for example, as the reform of the 
civil service, the temperance reform, the 
diminution of infant mortality, all the new 
projects in preventive medicine, and all 
the new eugenic proposals. The promoters 
of these reforms are all preaching, teach- 
ing and exhorting, and their work is fun- 
damentally educational. In a democracy 
there is no other way to effect the needed 
progressive improvements in government, 
industries and social life. The enlargement 
f the function of public education, and 
the improvement of its methods, are to be 
the mainstays of free institutions. To 
this mighty enginery your new Commis- 
sioner of Edueation has already set his 
hand. 

Another kind of enlargement is taking 
place within the present educational struc- 
ture. Great efforts are put forth to keep 
children longer in school before they go to 
work; to establish continuation schools for 
children from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age; to improve superintendence by au- 
thorizing several towns to employ one 
superintendent; to create one good, well- 
equipped, well-graded central school, to 
which children living at a distance are 
transported at the town’s or the state’s 
expense, instead of several, small, scattered, 
ungraded schools; to provide in cities a 
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variety of secondary schools for both 
sexes in addition to the traditional high 
school, such, for instance, as commercial 
and mechanic arts high schools. All these 
interior modifications of the public-school 
system require the cooperation of parents, 
pupils and industrial and commercial 
establishments to carry out and make effee- 
tive the improvements. They also involve 
many changes of subjects and methods 
within the schools themselves, particularly 
in the grades. Although beginnings have 
been made in many American commu- 
nities in several of these directions, the 
bulk of the work in the country at large 
still remains to be done; and the great 
state of New York is no exception in this 
respect. 

These improvements have been set on 
foot in response to new conceptions of the 
objects to be attained through public edu 
cation. For the great majority of children 
the ultimate object of schooling, forty yea’ 
ago, was to enable them to read and wi te, 
and to do simple ciphering. Those slight 
acquisitions at fourteen years of age were 
all that the mass of mankind was supposed 
to need in order to earn a livelihood, and 
take a fair part in the processes of free 
government. ‘The situation is completely 
changed to-day. For the earning of a good 
livelihood to-day the workman needs much 
more than the bare elements of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, which after all are 
only the tools of education or keys of 
knowledge; he needs a deal of information 
to enable him to conduct his own life safely 
and happily, and he needs some sort of skill 
of eye and hand. Furthermore, the voter 
urgently needs to know something about 
the structure and function of modern 
governments, of democratic society, of the 
human body, and of industrial organiza- 
tion. None of these subjects was alluded 
to in the public schools fifty years ago, 
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and even now they receive but scanty at- 
tention. The functions of government have 
developed so rapidly within the past fifty 
years, and touch so nearly the well-being 
of the community, that every voter needs 
to understand what the funetions of gov- 
ernment really are, and under what condi- 
tions, and by what sort of officials, they 
can be well discharged. Government, to 
day, is expected to take care for the public 
health, to regulate industries and com- 
merce, to prevent some monopolies and to 
regulate others; to supervise all the means 
of transportation by which cities live; to 
construct, maintain and operate vital pub 
lic works; and to conduct great systems of 
public education. These functions are 
numerous, essential and difficult; and none 
but highly trained men can perform them. 
Every voter needs to understand what an 
expert is, how experts are trained, and how 
experts should be utilized in the public 
service. 

It is only within about forty years that 
the mass of the voters began to use their 
power to eontrol the government, which 
previously had been left in the hands of 
the better educated and more prosperous 
class. The real experiment in democratic 
government is still to be tried; and it is 
only through a great expansion and vivi 
fication of the functions of publie eduea- 
tion that this prodigious experiment can bi 
safely tried. 

Next I must sketch the new subjects and 
methods of instruction. The first addition 
that needs to be made to the instruction 
now given in the secondary schools, and to 
adults already earning their livelihood, is 
instruction in the elements of economics, 
and particularly in whatever relates to 
labor and capital and the indispensable 
union of the two in production, and to the 
distribution of necessaries, comforts and 


luxuries, the ownership of the instruments 





of production, the relation of wages t 
prices, the contro] of monopolies, and th 
means of increasing the efficiency, and 
therefore the well-being of the entire com 
munity. There would be great danger t 
civilization in the coming into the contro] 
of the government of masses of peop 
whose ideas on these subjects were erud 
mistaken or perverse. The well-being 
the population at large can be increased 
only by increasing the total national prod 
uct of necessaries and comforts: and su 
an increase of product can be brought 
about only by increasing the average ef 
ciency of the whole people in their wor 
or by improving the economy of the people 
in the distribution and intelligent cor 
sumption of the aggregate product. Yet 
many people seem to believe that a mere 
rise of wages can of itself, without increass 
of product, cause an increase of publi 
well-being. It is an object of the utmost 
urgency to teach on a great scale, both 
young people and adults, that capital is 
nothing but the agglomeration of those 
portions of the previous profits of capital 
and labor combined which were not con 
sumed at the time, but were saved to be 
used in future production; and that thes 
savings are, as a rule, necessarily put into 
lands and _ buildings, roads, railroads 
sewers, water supplies, power plants, 
mines and factories, which then become the 
means of obtaining. making or transport 
ing more or better goods for the population 
of succeeding years to consume. What 
admirable function for a state department 
of education is here in sight! 

The urgent need of a democracy for in 
struction in economics is well measured by 
its frequent failure to elect to office eff 
elent and honest met ‘apable of giving th 
le good servic The progress of a 


peop 
P » : L.. ] | a . . . 
democracy in knowledge of economics 


will be hest indicated by its increasing 
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success 1n procuring an _ efficient public 
administration. 

The last fifteen years have been chat 
acterized educationally by the introduction 
of new subjects into the public-school sys 
tem, and by many readjustments of the 
proportions in which the several subjects 
enter into school programs. New subjects 
and new methods have, in some measure, 
penetrated the elementary schools; but 
naturally the secondary schools have gained 
most in regard to variety of subjects and 
new methods of teaching. The years which 


stretch just before us will see large cdevel- 


opments in both these directions Some 
educational administrators have already 
learned, and more are learning, that it is 
indispensable for a publie school to give 
much more attention, than has heretofore 
been given, to the systematic training of 


» implanting habits of 


the senses, and t 
close observation, accurate reeording, and 
careful comparing of records. In_ the 
modern industries individual skill of eye 
and hand tell more and more on the indi- 
vidual’s earnings and the total productive- 
ness. Well-trained senses also add greatly 
to the enjoyment of rational pleasures. 
All schools must hereafter attend more 
carefully than heretofore to this training 
of the senses. 

The subjects through which the senses 
ean best be trained are also those in which 
mental application, or control by the will 
over mental processes, can best be prac- 
tised. Furthermore, through the same sub 
jects which best afford training for the 
senses, the information most needed by the 
child and the adult of to-day may best be 
acquired. What are these subjects? First, 
the sciences, such as chemistry, physics 
and biology; second, the household arts; 
third, the use of common tools in the simple 
trades: fourth, drawing: and fifth, music 


All these subjects should be started in 





roper sequence in the elementary schoo!s 
ind in methods carefully adapted to the 
bodily and mental development of the chil 
dren; and all of them should be carried 
through the secondary schools. There is, 
of course, nothing new in this theoretica 
prescription. Herbert Spencer stated it 
and urged it aggressively fifty-five years 
ago, and many other educational philos 
yphers have pleaded for it Spencer's 
doctrine that science was the knowledge of 
rreatest worth, and that skill in the arts 
vy Which the individual and the commu 
nity live should be a prime object in al 
sorts of education, gained seanty accept 
ince in the generation to which he belonged 
and even now is not the cause of the pres 
ent movement toward the seiences and thi 
iseful arts as means, or staple, of educa 
tion. The real cause of the present Amer 
ean tendencies in education is the new and 
‘complete dependence of modern industries 
commerce and government on applied se 
ence working through mechanical power 
machinery, the wiser utilization of natural 
resources, and the varied skills which hu 
man beings must possess in order to direct 
these new agencies. The first duty in the 
education of the young is to prepare them 
Tectively, for usefulness and a fruitful 
life in the actual world into which they 
are soon going out a world very different 
from the world of 1850. and even of 1880 
This is the justification of the popular de 
mand for yoeational training. The demand 
is of course too narrow; it should eover 
the whole period of education and apply to 
wll educational means and methods 
To most men and women brought up on 
language, literature, history and _ philos 
ophy, with a dash of incompatible elemen 
tary mathematics, this doctrine is repul 
sive; it seems to them utilitarian, mate 
rialistic and unimaginative, devoid of ideal- 


ism and, almost, of morality. But what in 
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fact are the effects of this sort of training 
The 
mental and moral effects on children can 


on children and adults? desirable 
be more surely attained by the new train- 
and if we look at the 


mental and moral development of the com- 


ing than by the old; 


munity as a whole, it is plain that the era 
of pure and applied science, which began 
near the opening of the nineteenth century, 
has been remarkable for ethical develop- 
the 
imagination in new fields, for amazing in 


ment, for wonderful uses of human 


stances of the power of the human mind 
over nature, and for extraordinary demon 
strations of the attunement of man’s mind 
to the Only those 


who know little or nothing about the sci 


Creative Intelligence 
enees conceive of them as unesthetic, un 


imaginative, or unmoral. Regarded as 


material for education, they are charged 
in the highest degree with beauty, grace 
order and rectitude. 

The 


and endowed, have always tried to give 


American schools, publie, private 


some lessons in behavior, manners, duty, 
and patriotism; but the social and indus 
trial experiences of the past twenty years 
prove that enlargement of this sort of teach 
ing is imperative. 

These principles will be illustrated as » 
now proceed to consider the methods o! 
teaching the sciences and arts in the el 
When we 
speak of training the senses, just what do 
pro 


pose to train the child to see correctly or 


mentary and secondary schools. 


we mean? Do we not mean that we 


accurately, to touch deftly and to learn 
more and more by touching, and to hear 


With precision in regard to tone, time, 
rhythm and _ inflection All this is. ob- 
viously, training in aceuracy., in doing 


whatever we do just right, and not about 


‘ 
right, or well enough. When we require 4 
child to make a correct report, either orally 


or in writing, of what he has seen. touched 
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or heard, we train the nemors ind the 
power of expression in language; and ther 
is no better training in the accurate use of 
When we 


boy to plane a board to a true level, or a 


the native language require a 


girl to produce a pudding or cake from 


a well-expressed, accurate receipt, we are 


training him or her to win moral effects on 


his or her character as well as a material 
result To do a mechanical or artistic 
piece of work thoroughiy is much more than 
the material operation t is a moral 
achievement To eonceiy plan and ga 


nto operation, and keep profitable a great 


factory, machine shop, mill, or mine, 1 


quires an immense effort of the imagina 
tion, and moral qualities of a high ordet 
The transformation wrought in business 
ethies in the last years of the nineteenth 
‘entury, and the first vears of the twent 


eth, has proved to be one of the great moral 
ind humanitarian movements of modem 
mes—and the end is not vet 
The uniform method of teaching the s 
enees and arts at school must be the labora 


tory method, which calls for accurate ol 


servation from every pupil, and attentiy 
use, every day, of eyes, ears and fingers 
In the rural elementary schools much ol 
this work should be done out of doors. or 
walks and PXCUPSIONS 1 see I (yyy ratior 
the forces which have molded and are 
molding the crust of the earth, in the eul 

vation of vegetables and flowers, and in tl 


study of insects and domestic animals 


the lower grades ther will be more of e 


position and leading; in the upper grades 
and the secondar: schools more of a 
pendent work on the part of the pupil \ 


‘“ompanying all the laboratory work should 
ro incessant practise n speal ne and 
writing, the quality and quantity being 
proportioned to the age of the pup 
Books aad read should hold a secondary 
but still an important pl (mong tl 
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raining of mind and will: for the mental rovid 


power and the self-control acquired in tems mpetent str 
these exereises are the best results ol my ma I t irts 
ication, since they are applicable any ipphied s 


where to any subject. An agreeable and train ers se su s ar 


iseful outeome of the Daleroze method of few he pi f t é 


rhythmical movements is that it leads  munistrator a s is | 
straight to a very desirable kind of active tise 
! tu pleasul animating dal Ss accept t 
e Daleroze method is a strong se | 
t hing through action on the part of tl I) s t 
nN | { rs 
he need of instruction at s the S 
i th ra ry t sof the fundam I é S 
rades re very ror | now tl it 1 \ ! t ! 
es in ft building trades so h t 1 , 
that tl house owner with ! ierat \ I 
me oO to be able to n sO ‘ Commissio! 
pairs or h n hardly eall ar mee! ral ( \ | pr 
to his house without paying | bv t eache ! 
day re than | irns hims } st ! 
dely diffused struct 
the art of cooking has long been pressing readit vrit 
tit is much more pressing ! ! I 
ost of food in this country has ris nt d tl 
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spiring task, as Doctor Finley's will be. The 


veteran heartily congratulates the publ 

servant in his prime on his cheerful pros 
pects and wide opportunities, and also o1 
the difficulties and obstacles he will « 

tainly encounter; his prospects and oppot 
tunities invite him to his noble task: bi 
his eonflicts with discouragements and 
doubts will reward him most, and in the 
end make his career—which we all hop 
will be long—memorable in the education 

history of this state and of the country 


CHARLES W, E101 


TEACHING THE WAR 

ONE striking result of the war has beet 
the marvelously rapid education of the 
American press (which found itself so 
suddenly confronting a new and treme 
dous situation for which it was not pr 
pared), and through it of our reading pub 
lie concerning European affairs. Our own 
interests are so many and great that they 
have absorbed our attention somewhat as 
our vast home market has limited the hor 
zon of many kinds of business, although a 
great enlargement of this horizon oecurred 
as we became in a new sense a_ world 
power after the late Spanish War. Too 
many vestiges of the old provincialism 
however, still remain, and it would be easy 


to cite Ts pre al lustrations of ivnorance and 


amateurishness of opinion, even in some of 


our best dailies, concerning the war and its 
relations during the first few weeks after it 
broke out. But our press has improved 
and educated itself by leaps and bounds, 
and every day we are all now learning new 
and invaluable lessons, so that it is hardly 
too much to say that a large and growing 
body of intelligent citizens are to-day bet 
ter informed in foreign, political and eco 


nomic matters than many of our statesmen 





some eighteen mull young people ol 
school age here the war presents a sudden 
and almost stupendous problem. How can 
ve turn to pedagogic use the sudden flood 
f palpitating interest which it has awak 
ened, beside which almost everything elsé 
is prone to grow a little pale, and utilize in 
the very best way the wonderful oppor 
tunity to open, see and feel the innume 
able and vital lessons involved ? 

Kirst, what are we doing An inquiry 
by a student of mine not yet complete has 
already shown us that out of 109 represent 
ative cities in the country in 39 different 
states, 87 teach the war, some intensively, 
while only 22 do not vet. Two even forbid 
all allusion to it and have dropped not only 
current events but all Enropean geography) 
and history, although it hardly need be 
said that the most timid localities are wher: 
polities most dominate edueation. Of 12 
states 8 have decreed for teaching (and 4 
against Some cities spend from ten to 
thirty minutes daily teaching the war, from 
the fourth grade of the grammar up 
through the high school, while from twenty, 
minutes to an hour a week is more common 

The reasons assigned for not teaching it 
may be summarized as follows: First, wat 
is folly and crime, and one superintendent 
would eliminate, while the war lasts, all al 
lusions to battles in all history classes 
War is too horrible and bloody for th 
tender minds of children, and it cultivates 
callousness and predisposes to cruelty. Sec 
ond, censorship lets through so little that 
we can not know enough about it until we 
have the original documents and we must 
wait until it is finished and its history 
written, for history in the making generally 
is hardly history. Third, the school should 
ignore it for the same reason that it does 
religion and polities, in order to avoid of- 
fense. Fourth, teachers are really too ig 


» do just ce to if, and moreover 


norant tf 
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they can not avoid showlng a bias that s 


nconsistent with real neutrality Fifth 
the school is already overburdened with its 
own tasks and can not add to them. Some 
superintendents state that war should b 
excluded because it is so absorbing that it 
kills interest in regular topics by contrast 
Minally, a few state that geography is a se 
ence by itself and to stress certain localities 
that happen to have present-day interest 
makes for disproportionate knowledge of it 
On the other hand the reasons given it 
the 8 states and 87 cities that do teach it 
may be roughly summed up as follows 
Kirst, it is a great vitalizer of geography 
and to bring and show maps of the pos 
tions of the armies and of the countries 
volved, with places that come to a foeus of 
nterest from day to day. is capable I 
mpressing a very wide vital interest in 
geography. Second, we have a chance to 
see history in the making. Historie tende: 
‘ies from many centuries are focusing 
and will diverge from this momentous 
epoch, in which history is made day by day 
more rapidly than ever before. We can 
thus now see not only history but political 
geography in the making. Third, in th 
higher school grades innumerable questions 
of economies, trade, market. effeets on var 
ous industries, social, civic and political o1 
ganization of the countries involved, and 
some even add about all topics in the school 
can be given a high degree of vitalization 
Fourth, it is the greatest opportunity ever 
afforded to impress upon the minds of chil 
dren, without distinction of parties, the 
barbarity, destructiveness and brutality of 
war and the blessings of peace. Fifth, it 
vives a large surface of contact between 
the school and life, which tend so strongly 
to be isolated from each other. so the ch 
lren leave their souls behind when they 
ter school. Considering the interest o! 


everv live bov in eonflict. the war is a d 


it ) r educatiol ergs ! nh shou 
make the entire school svstem vastly mor 


effective while it lasts and perhaps for som 


time after. Sixth, it makes young Amer 


ountry, and teaches them the right ap 
preciation of the relations of other lands t 
theirs. Seventh and most often stressed of 
all, it teaches the great lesson of Ameriea 
sm and toleration, and teaches the vou 
to agree to differ, cultivates a judicial as 
above a partisan attitude, which is perhaps 
he very palladium of the strength of th 
country in the world, because here citizer 
ship means outgrowing and rising above 
the old world prejudice and racial animos 
ties that have come down for centuries 
since the old religious wars, and which hav 
made nations suspect and hate their neig! 
hors, and gives us a wholesome realizatio 
that we have none of these old dangerous 
European chimneys in our political struc 
ture, liable at any moment to set fire to th 
whole. What makes this indeed the ** pron 
ised land’’ to the thousands of people who 
annually flock to our shores is that these 
old rancors here die out, and it is for th 
that we are prouder of our country to-da) 
than ever before My own heart glows with 
a new pride for my country when I ses 


e. ag. French, German and other childret 


n our senools, VV hose pare! tS Came trom 
lands where for many generations trad 
tional hate, each of th itther. was eult 


vated, here bring into the school each the 
cold facets, so far as they can be ascertained 
about their own sides, compare the reports 
that emanate from the different capitals 


1 } ] 
each defend the fatherland, locate position 


advances and retreats, while each learns to 
igree to differ th his mate and to tole 
ti I not have s e respect Tor the othe 

side. Now in high schools and colleges w 

itl } il bh i! sides irmily ck fended ) 

thos } ? 4 
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n this intry has to teach, whicl n 
not be learned under any autocrat I m 
( vvernment—tolerat to views th 
DO e of our ow! 
Let us ance at a few of the topics that 
! now taught an an be, begin r 
th the most debatable but the dearest to 
ie live school-boy, the war itself. There 
are first the standing armies of each 
try, the kinds of troops, cavalry, infantry, 
navy and their organization, from the 
squad Tf th corps the otheers tT ¢ h 
their training, th form and arms 
| r carries Vy they s Dp 
I fed, how the s inded and im 
pris ed cared 0! v the dead ré 
uuried. the work of the Red Cross. 1 
vhat mobilization is, the series of reserv- 
st \friear nd Asiat iuX ries, trans 
portation of troops, strategy flanking 
1s of irt llery trom 1 ~ nd ma h ‘ 
runs up to the siege mortars and howitzers, 


their manufacture and that of ammunitio1 
Vies, 


kinds of ships as submarines, aero- 


planes, Zeppelins, the Kiel Canal and what 


and now perhaps the Suez, sani- 


t 
tation and eare of health, something about 
tne ves and character of th creat gener 
als, spies, et something of all these 


' : . 
op? t Ss some ao. that OVS Are eST O 
wit ttle or no knowledge of all this, and 
that V in tea t but no one ean sa\ 

hat any or a such intormatior in not 

npressed easily th no bias for eithe 
Sid 
1 4) 4) 
s ad, the er 1s § mol t 
wraphy ol war, which a 

{ } a ) ! t te Sol 
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~ I r I P? | as ua 
i I ir r iess wi 
rern sm d pan-Slavism mean r 
would reconstruct the map « 
Kurope this told simply and 
. ild be brought hor ! l 
—— ra} . ev hich ‘ 
s mind the histo r ul rstand ! 
many I S I ises and 
stakes a SS Lit 1 I Al ai yno that 
knows high s t 3 tory as | 
hav ote met m tnelr SSO il Ss 
| ! Ww Ul rit ) t d \ i 
c lv d mis ana mpart \ Too 
} had the support « | pals i 
superintendents And that knows 
s t hovs or girls « ‘ P 
enthusiasm and st and powel! f 
prehens yuld 1 ll this, 
nad mor 0 I very |! 1es iwiona 
i tur quality em 
rges for their duty nship 
Fourth omes a gr . I § ) ts that 
ire now vita | by the rr’ I possibil 
ties of teaching and rnit Ul ver be 
for 1 the world’s historv, and which 
constitute an unprecedented opportunity of 
incuicating peace ind ill ts enefi it 
lessons. Here I would place first of al th 
! é nie aspects of war, for seven to 
tet ry) ion of} the Si Idi rs now the yar 
yr tral for it are married men and are 
the most le-bodied and intelligent poten- 
tial fathers. Statisties ean tell us approx) 
nately how 1 ny ‘hildren would on the 
average have been born to these men, had 
they stayed at home, for each year, month 
and WeeK thev are aw \ Ch is the rop 
of best babies. which is the most precious 
f all assets for both national and cultura 
prosperity, and on which nat il great 
ness depends more than upo inyt g 
else, is greatly reduced, for, to say nothing 
f the killed who will never be parents, wt 


rt 
} 
tl ré 
- 
) S 
SS 
; 
7 t? 
na a 
| T 


SO 
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1) j ! ‘ ~ t 
‘ lary school. ¢ + th 
pups mtd 
| st s the war 0] ey 
pec 1 The class might b 
t the German Bundesi 
ts cu re tion and powers, the 
li y, the Pruss Diet ( nstit 
tion na po : . } : r 
he underst of history as 
being made in Germ lin S e te 
militarism there I _ tl h 
S n 1) wh (]} res tat ( I ! 
\ustri ! a tral ant Ow 
burke | < fem tf oa ern) 
n England, a lit ut the colo 
re s and Vernment ) ich country 
Vi i} ; SO Vel dive! Lo al se] roy 
ernment too micht { l ed I rrom 
| , est unit e the Russiar 
Zem ) to th mu! pal control ol 
(rermatl hie! s tlhe Hest overned 
Lies In tt! vorid what democracy ind 
mtoeracVv mean in ¢ nh iand ind how ar 
t] hay progressed, taxation rates ind 
methods, ete While these topies hav 
hitherto 1) n stressed « ly n ‘olleg ind 
university grades, the tremendous interest 
of the war has mad man: of them entirely 


accessible to pupils in the publie school, 


and sur ly the suecess of the self-govern 


ment movement, lat iV SO successful in cer 


ry Y ' . 7 ] 
Yrammar SChHoois, 


mn the 


before eould hye ! ince to 


fain shows teachers how 


easily children early teens and even 


inderstand much 


of this which has now been given so much 


hew Zest (dne m lit also St leet sociolog eal 


topics, such as hereditary rank and wealth 


versus poverty and democraey, wages and 


and many problems, 
toleration of the 


hev 


Russia to the possibilities of a 
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m Il \\ se s 
( rist 
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i Tow tk 
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1 
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‘ stl ‘ \ 
+4 ryt ] 
emp il SO) ew ? 
’ , 
S mild rey Tous ? } y 
’ (rv) ms | rT } } | | } 
diffe) nt Tine fr t () 
savs that while th ! STS I . 
} 1 
a iv everyl 1? Se S | ‘ 
t | pt the ! | s rs 
1 
hsurd, but vet th 
rougnt out a it ao t 
) QT 1¢ tiv man I ONS 4 
1 } 4 
tl very best preparatio vi Oo 
vive the rising neration 1 
ye 1 ? ] 
eV ria ih wHoien WwW Si I rs ‘ 
, 1] +] } ] | ; 
ll til t ( SSLLCS IVOLVE ‘ rp! ~ 


var are fought out and the infinitely com 


ple x terms ot peace are se ttled | ili TH 
history of edueation I can not find tl 
pedagogy was ever subjected to sucl s 
Not only educational methods in genera 
hut many schoo] toples are indervoing 
new evaluation, and will henecefor we oO 


] ; 
iCSS worth 


vreater or 


there ever been a better test put up to e\ \ 
school man responsible for spending 

half billion dollars of school money it 
nually in this greatest school system of thi 


world, than ** What would and 


about teaching this war 


dest thing shown by our little 


Census 1S 


relatively large number of superintendents 


who are too dazed and eontused to ado o1 


say anything, or else who confess that the 


do not Know at all what to do and SO follow 
blindly the example of some other city. It 
s significant that out of our 109 cities not 


ne of the S7 eities which ow teach the 
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var has ind this | rit } th 
parents of th dren o ! t t\ 
wl! re has of been a storm I 
test against t timid and p 
\ 1 excludes 

sh here to-d mply to express m 
} L the I" | SSONnS + rerhft 

thout « nd t S | 
1) und I \\ I tN Sol its \ rs th 
‘rime to execlud to so qu ! oO 
ntelliger SO Nn matter To \ h 
every \ mind | vers. and ie} 
fords s ! mralleled o ity 
» teach t ration and reement to differ 
hich is oO t] st thine our nti 
stands nal Nn ves us al i \\ 
low of pride ir Ss now 1n ! s 
standing forth as the best in t rrld 
And best of all is an opportunity, s } 
as never yet came to the schools, to teach 
the lesson of peace, which is no n 


to be understood as never before to be the 
world’s supremest blessing and need 
which is the thing that the world is comin 
to long for with greater ardor every day 
the war lasts, and which, if we now teach 
how to lay to heart these precious lessons, 
will be, when it does come in the wave ol 
inevitable great reaction, as the world has 
for two thousand vears prayed it might be 


nerpetnal and eter? al 


THE STATE-WIDE CAMPUS 
acu new effert of the state university 
to make itself at home upon its state-wide 
campus seems amusing, if not shocking, to 
old centers of learning. We read in Life: 


\ 
i 
i 

I 
' ? ’ 
ra , 

I] \ 

Ith 
| 

iS | 5 Ss 
+} , r 
the ar 
tion that I 
the ul ersity 
them: it must hav st 

lhe euariy ! ‘ < 

tr pere te 4 
serving the e stat 
ire of pub nstit 
in or i] 


n comprehendil tl full scope nad 
pose of th ) S St 
n the wi tf { 
imining a t! needs " ler > 
ind tlemptil to devis I 
, , 
1deq 1 ! eeds ) 
traditiona le f th schor 
down ft ~ \ 1eS no . A 
since the « $ Charlemagne, have 
. ’ 
i:mos hol Ssi\ onservatiy ana 
touch ~ 
State l Ins rvar 
7 t? < ’ 
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For example, the university will help to 
provide entertainments as well as studies 


leisure time of all the people, just 


as it now endeavors with partial success, 

hindranee of intercollegi: 
neourage healthful recreation 
the 


if communities now depend 


tastes of resident student 
for 
on lyceum bureaus 
with the lowest d 


the 


courses 


are in business 


partment store ideals. 


rv money. They tend to satisfy low levels 


oft taste, 


Som: 


and they are expensive 


the community fifty 


The 


is well qualified to conduct 


times tl charge 


dollars and pay the lecturer fifteen 
state university 
this business on a better basis. It can 


the of 


and broaden the scope of appreciations by 


steadily elevate tastes the peopl 


offering | etter ents rtainme nts. at lower COST 
to the The 


Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa ar already 


community universities of 
cooperating in this service. 

The sufficient 
the state university into the 
the le the 
largely exploited for private profit. 

billiard 


amusement 


of 
that 


reason for the entrane 
field is 


time of people is now too 


sur 
Danee 
halls, cafes, parlors, vaudeville 
theaters, 


and penny 


parks, beach resorts 


arcades are operated for dollars 


nts and tend to seek the lowest levels. 


They all play into the elutches of the 


Siamese twins of social degeneracy—the 


saloon and the brothel 


theater and use it for the 


To rescue the 
s surely a worth 


highest a 10on 
The Unive 


‘Back to th 


of the state. rs 


funetion 


Minnesota has presented 


in various cities, a play written and 


the 


Farm’”’ 
university 


performed by students of 


Other avs are in preparation. We need 
not n n that the state university 
should open a theater in every to 
ug) possibly it ought to do so, but sure! 
t should compete with commercialized 
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! dl t Les l they al Vita 
Popula ver nt demands popular edu 
ition of a new kind. The true university 

Lave rb its studies in struetural engi 
eer lor | r that its findings may con 
a i stall nee ippol ted | i par 
tisan administratiol nor will a true w 
versity curb discussion of womat ¥) 
me! ! ise th results of such discus 
sion are of immediat mportane Som 


the ampus ol ly as long iS t remains 
pur aden that is to Say s long as 

no pointed 2 mm to actual prob 
ms—in other rds, as long as it inter 
ests but | peop The university will 
rift into edd 1 be over! ed, 1 
the stitution frowns on the fullest dis 
cussion of the dominant political issues of 
the ad V; vhethe Tre involve m or m S 
ures, or both 


popular government 


where are voters to get reliable inform 


tion? rom newspapers, corporations, 


politicians, local saloons and eorner ero 


stores? Must the university keep out 


ha | ry 


ot pol ties mn order Lo bi non partisan 


Shall the university attract to its faculty 
the most learned men in the domain of 
political science, give them every oppor 


vation, and then warn the 


the 
ite use? On 


tunity tor invest 
nformation is ol 


the 


] 
to speak only when 


‘ 


> mntrary, The 


university is the one place where the peopl 
of a state should naturally seek aceurate 
Intorn n. for the reason that it is th 
one institution owned by the people and 


committed to the discovery and dissemina 
The universities of the middle ages were 


over the question, how many 
on the p int of a needle? 
A reneration ago, 


‘ieties had many 


school and eollege lite 


rary so an argument over 


} 


the relative value of and 


gold 


themselves into a frenzy 


and iron, 
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the question, Was Hamlet Mad Not 

Hamlet v1Ves Way to \Ir. Row Si 

velt, and even Mr. Roosevelt is 

means oft keeping 
i\ paper. 


l'niversitv exte 


Ul slo ! Carry ne the university to ft} 
peopl It was good as eatch phrase 
but niortul nm some ot 1t8 Imp tions 
It ont t som 0 t} early errors oO th 
vement What thi people oft each state 
nee led is not the oid university rol t 
to them, but a m kind of university 
Their ehief needs and their chief desires 
vere not the traditional irses. developed 
inder the influence of the aristocratic 
versities of England, and planned for thos 
who went to college, but courses designed 


espe clally for those who stayed at 


University extension at first meant little 


more than elving at various p! wes some ot 


the leetures that had previously been offered 
only in one place, together with printed 
outlines of each course, reading lists, exam 
inations and certificates of credit. TI 


individual lecturers often mad 
But the 


renius of 
| eonditions 


adaptation to Loe; 


university extension was taking 


to those 


ne idea of 
something who would not or could 
not go aiter it There was no rew con 
eption of a university 


twentieth 


not be merely the old univer 


| he state wick 
will 


sitv of the 


university of the 
entury 
nineteenth century with an inf 
* extension attachment. like a first-class 
train with a second-class coach on the 


econeession to those who ean not 


nd as a 
ay for the 
1oO be 


University extension is 


hest 
a new spirit, not a new department 
he new university is to be the old univer 
ith the ideal of 


serving all the people and vitalized by the 


sity made over, inspired w 


service itself. 


WituiaM T. Foster 
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LIMITATION OF A TEACHER'S RIGHT 1 
CRITICIZE A SCHOOL BOARD 
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p We sympathize I e writers distres t ‘ } aned 
ie loss of distinctiveness in the A.B. degre« i t t 
but we see no hope of its restoration along th Ce! lust 
line suggested, for wt stl present stag t ‘ suit { { 
educational science we know of no method « ex t 
' determining “courses of proved intellectua s1Ze@ V t t training 
content The A.B. degree stands for fou finally, to giv t ( ; 
vears of study beyond the high school, and that larger share of sel In eve 
= about all one can say of it If further of these fields Ame t] t 
differentiation is desired, why not indicate have been dabl | ‘ et ; \ 
after it the field in which the major work has n thoroug ‘ 
een pursued, as A.B. in Latin, A.B. im phy R 
es, A.B. in edueation, or AB n domesti 
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cation, 
this was 
strongly suspect that domestic economy, 


ness administration, journalism and the 


would emerge from the test with higher i Hi Sel lis I U 
ultural rating than mathematics or the class cation a hs I 
, |. C. B. in the J ' Fducationa BERT STOUT New \Y .&. B 
Psucholo ( Imp at 114 1) 
Phe nur I ens } ( 
EUROPEAN PRECEDENTS onlin: siti | probles 
RetrurNep from their extended s ol ‘ondarv edu nd ‘ 
European educational conditions, the del lepartment r educat m 
vates of the Chicago Board of Kducatio navy yr to receiv ‘ degres ‘ nw 
now made their recommendat Evident], bo nport rit | " } 
the lessons Europe has to offer the United nder re ew? , enn 
~~ States in education resemble the lessons it has empts to pr . prol 
offer elsewhere: they merely urge us to d f secondary | resumed) 
more thor ughly and efficiently the very re develop a « t { ' etive the 
forms we have had in mind for a long tiny thom ith ; 
and have but imperfectly carried out. In om ts tvn ’ , ani 
school systems we have shown the same neg] terest eC:O 
zence and carelessness that characterize most Ihe ! rc ots 
f the affairs of our municipal life. Thus, if l- then sas ’ { mal 
an American commission is sent to Germany ere ' ree 
~ 
study municipal government, it returi I] eral const 
with the recommendation that we do in vers ’ 
much better way about everything that re ’ 
ow doing. Our schools are to their ) |? ~ | , a 
s our cities to their citi We are 1 suff saat ‘ates 
ciently thoroug] 
= None of the four main lines of re " ; the ig 
mn made by the Chicago delegates introd d re ¢ 
ny new idea They urge the city to rd | , exny 
100] buildings against the distracting 1 <¢ | 
- the city and otherwise to pr tt r th tr 
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studen \ rkK | Vs nree in 
- ote - pra rs 4 }: hey 1) I S hie t a 
re left entirely at liberty in this connection: V i X t t ‘ will « 
t ts to secure uniform standards o t the , 
I c ( 1d sually I] l . Sirabic Indiv 
h rad given in the various courses, a ‘ ( ( Hy 
some s (III) by t estal é f ird, We I Yale, ( 
jectively detined rmal distribut f i] i P 
ry 3 | 1 ne irly ill Cuses whe re the rit ! t | r 
} 9 met s has ’ intr lua ] ¢ / 


e seco! Missouri, N ‘ r () \\ ! 
{ sf, | } } J 
I k 
a Evidently the /a 1 Cy s Ons 
reaking down. | rovides no eff e saf } 1) 
ruard rainst snap irses easy | . ( Fer | the 
i tender-] rted instructors no. ‘ £ 4) | ) | 
» 1 ins 1 ae | severity, It £ ‘ I ! 
] DADLS l h ] s tre wht Q)t the wel \ ? this 
istit s studied,’ the fo ng e eX 
ymnly are still upon this basis: Dartmouth, - t 
ver f Illinois, Ohio State University. U1 ~ 


ore ur of ley , 
lex 
hese Dartmouth, Ohio State, Pem - t 
I 1 ind te, urthm eth Is iesigne thy “ 
- niformity of grading are und& a 1 
ssi Also th lear registra! f } 
~ Princeton, U1 rsit f Illin nd 2 S 
| =~ T ‘ ‘ I ng ‘ 
= ) Th eX Lwel y 
i 
; ¢ nstitutior - @ W 
| rsitv of Cl ig ( lumbia Univer | 
Harvard University, Indiana University, | 


P y 
pr ( 
ays involves 1 tion and tal ! : 
, ’ , . 
the preside ean or registrar. « I ! 
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the beginning of the year,” writes Registrar Regarding tl levice Pre ent Lowe 
> Alfred K. Merritt, “when the lists of new writes: “I have tried, myself, formally. t 
lasses are sent to the instructors, we give th« eliminate irses that ar » easy, by charting 
formation as to the number of men the percentage f different gr 
‘luded in each list whose average up to the mparing the with the normal, and se 
L. present time is of D grade. We do not give ing them to instructors where the erence is 
the names of the individuals, but simply the very marked. The method is explained | 
men in the list who are not higher nelosed diag ' h is made up, as ex 


1 ‘fair.’ Furthermore a circular of infor- plained thereon, out of the mar n certa 


il 
tion is sent to all new instructors in the arge typical courses; 1 i this, the 
iege, which includes the following State curve ot the part ] i! ; traced I 


The record for the past few years shows much of standardizing mark f restrain 
that on the average about one third of a class ing extremes of ea 


re above three hundred; about one fourth are Haverford’s system f ws tha f Harvard 





above 315; about one half above 270; about closely in principk 
ne fourth beléw 240; and about one eighth The opinions the pr lent and 
elow 225 registrars | sulte vere Ver favor 
If a large course varies much from the f one or the other form of | ty of grades 
= . ° . - . 
iverage result the attention of the instructor as discussed under II. above The tixing 
s invited to the matter and a comparison is definite normal standards was ad ated ; 
made between his results and the general what more cautiou by its friends and came 
average. In this way the standerd has been » for criticiam from a few onponent | 
: in for 1 f ppo1 
kept fairly uniform for many years.” perience as to its effects does not seem su 
At Harvard a “typical figure,” shown be-  ejent as vet 1 istifv ad Te fe ¢ 
w, was worked out on the basis of the marks lent, however t ir coll id univer 
given for 1909-10, in certain large courses. sities are p : , » rapid and . 
! Q gh | pid 1 
nteresting « ’ ’ their eth lca 
securing 1 ’ rm grading 
>- Ror ( g 
} s H ( 
» ARTH 
ff SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
hy “¥ ~ | . . ‘ . : m 
) THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITII 
} Ive - 
Chemistry 1 
Comp Lit ] | \ ) ‘ wit I 
English A ) B=21% effectivels 
overnment 1 | 01 ( it nterchange of rept 
History 1 mm D = 193 
Mathematics F | 9 sentatives o! nu f I it l 
P} sophy C, tt, ] , rl né ant f the 
d ry | j 
gr , Na , As ~ te Uy rsi it 
- Typical Figure Made by a Combination of the \ ee ae \ “ f IWrehas 
" 7 - _ . ‘ moe © | ik i i i ‘ i i ii 
Marks in the Following Courses (the distances of 
: . . niversiti for the meeting w } 
the lines from the points ABCDE represent the , 
percentages of those grades; the men who left a . i , 
. f 4+} 4 ‘ is rr = Th.) 
urse during the year with a grade of E being 3 orth the 1 pur} ese ul 
me nted as hav ng received an I n the course itutions 
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